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LE BRUN. 
In the year 1689, there lived in Paris a, 
oman of fashion, called Lady Mazel: her 
oase was large, and four stories high ; on, 
eground floor was a large servants’ hall,’ 
n which was @ grand staircase, and a cup-'! 
hoard where the plate was locked up, of 
hich one of the chambermaids kept the, 
ey, Ina small room partitioned off from; 
he hall, slept the valet-de-chambre, whose, 
nme was Le Brun: the rest of this floor 
msisted of apartments in which the lady 
sw company, which was very frequent and 
ymerous, as she kept public nights for 
jay. In the floor up one :pair of stairs 
asthe lady’s own chamber, which was in 
fe front of the house, and was the inner- 
post of three rooms from the grand stair- 
ase; the key of this chamber was usually 
aken out of the door and laid on a chair 
y the servant who was last with the lady, 
uid who pulling the door after her, it shut 
ith a spring, so that it* could not be 
yened from without. In this chamber also 
ee two doors, one communicated with a 
back staircase, the other with a wardrobe, 
hich opened to the back stairs also. 
On the second floor slept the Abbé 
dulad, in the only room which was fur- 
ished on that floor. On the third story 
ere two chambers, which contained two 
hamber-maids, and two foot-boys: the 
ourth story consisted of lofts and granaries, 
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her he was uneasy his lady’s bell had not 
rung, and gave her seven louis d’ors, and 
some crowns in gold, which he desired her 
to lock up, and then went home again, and 
found the servants in great consternation at) 
hearing nothing of their lady ; when one) 
observed, that he feared she had been seized) 
with an apoplexy, or a bleeding at the nose, , 
to which she was subject; Le Brun said,| 
“it must be something worse; my mind, 
misgives me, for I found the street-coor open, 
last night after all the family were in bed) 
but myself.”> They then sent for the lady's! 
son, M. de Savoniere ; who hinting to Le: 
Brun his fear of an apoplexy, “It is cer- 
tainly something worse ; my mind has been} 
uneasy ever since I found the street-door | 
open last night after the family were in bed i. 
A smith being now brought, the door “_ 
broke open, and Le Brun entering first, ran} 
to the bed; and after calling several times,| 
he drew back the curtains, and said, “ Oh ! 
my lady is murdered!” He then ran into, 
the wardrobe, and took up the strong box, 
which being heavy, he said, “she has not 
been robbed ; how is this ?” 

A surgeon then examined the body, 
which was covered with no less than fifty 
wounds ; they found in the bed, which was 
full of blood, a scrap of a cravat of coarse 
lace, and a napkin made into a night-cap' 
which was bloody, and had the family-mark, 
on it; and from the wounds in the lady's) 
hands, it appeared she had struggled hard 
with the murderer, which obliged. him to 
cut the muscles before he could disengage 
himself. The bell-strings were twisted 
round the frame of the teaster, so that they 
were out of reach and could not ring. A 








hose doors were always open: the cook 
lept below in a place where the wood was 
pt: an old woman in the kitchen; and 
¢ coachman in the stable. 

On the 27th of November, being Sunday, 
ie two daughters of Le Brun, the valet, 
ho were eminent milliners, waited on the 
aly, and were kindly received ; but as she 




















seems §PS poing to church to afternoon service 
4 he pressed them to come again, when she 


ould have more of their company. Le 
ptun attended his lady to church, and then 
ent to another himself: after which he 
vent to play at bowls, as was customary at 
at time, and from the bowling-green he 
tat to several places; and after supping 
ith a friend, he went home seemingly 
heerful and easy, as he had been all the 
“ernoon. Lady Mazel supped with the 
Mbbé Poulard as usual, and about eleven 
tlock went to her chamber, where she was 
Mended by her maids. Before they left 
*t, Le Brun came to the door to receive 
‘orders for the next day; after which 
Ne of the maids laid the key of the cham- 


sion oo Met door on the chair next it: they then 
ary “nt out, and Le Brun following them, 
ferred OFMMUt the door after him, and talked with 
yach betit Bi), maid f : ; 
tes than # S a few minutes about his daugh- 
's, and then they parted, he seeming still 
try cheerful, 
In the morning he went to market, and 
48 jocular and pleasant with every body 
met, as was his usual manner. He then 
D0. “turned home and transacted his usual bu- 
hess. At eight o'clock he expressed sur-| 
mt ve y his lady did not get up, as she usually 
3. Mr SEE at seven ; he went to his wife’s lodging, 


clasp-knife was found in the ashes, almost 
consumed by the fire, which had burned | 
off all the marks of blood; the key of the 
chamber was gone from the seat by the 


on any of the doors, nor were there any 
signs of a robbery, as a large sum of money 
and all tle lady’s jewels, were found in the: 
strong box, and other places. 

Le Brun being examined, said, that 
‘after he Jefe the maids on the stairs, he! 
went down into the kitchen; he laid his| 
hat and the key of the street door on the 
table, and sitting down by the fire to warm) 
himself, he fell asleep ; that he slept, as he 
thought, about an hour, and going to lock the! 
street-door, he found it open; that he locked 
it, and took the key with him to his chamber.” 
On searching him, they found in his pocket 
a key, the wards of which were now filed, 
and made remarkably large ; and en trial it 
was found to open the street-door, the 
anti-chamber, and both the doors in Lady 
Mazel’s chamber. On trying the bloody 
night-cap on Le Brun’s head, it was found 
to fit him exactly, whereupon he was com- 
mitted to prison. 

On his trial it appeared as if the lady 
was murdered by some person who had fled, 
and who was let in by Le Brun for that 
purpose. It could not be done by himself, 
because no blood was upon his clothes, nor 
any scratch on his body, which must have 
been on the murderer from the lady’s strug- 
gling ; but that it was Le Brun who let him 
in, seemed very clear: none of the locks 
were forced, and his own story of finding 
the street-door open, the circumstances of; 





| character, which he had maintained during, 


door; but no. marks of violence appeared |p 
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ropes being found in the house, which might 


be supposed to be laid there by Le Brun, | 
to take off the attention from himself, were! 


because part of the cravat found in the bed 
was discovered not to be like his ; but the 
maids deposed they had washed such a 


man to the lady, and was turned away} 
about four months before for robbing her :| 
there was also found in the loft at the top! 
of the house, under some straw, a shirt 
very bloody, but which was not like the| 
linen of Le Brun, nor would it fit him. 

Le Brun had nothing to oppose to these! 
strong circumstances, but an uniform good 


twenty-nine years he had served his lady ; 
and that he was generally esteemed a good| 
husband, a guod father, and a good servant.’ 
It was therefore resolved to put him to the, 
torture, in order to discover his accomplices. | 
This was done with such severity, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1690, that he died the week! 
after of the hurts he received, declaring, 
his innocence with his dying breath. 

About a month after, notice was sent 
from the provost of Sens, that a dealer in 
horses had lately set up there by the name 
of John Garlet, but his true name was found, 
to be Berry, and that he had been a footman 
in Paris. In consequence of this he was| 
taken up, and the suspicion of his guilt 
was increased by his attempting to bribe the 
officers. On searching him, a gold watch 
was found, which proved to be Lady Ma-| 
zel’s: being brought to Paris, a person 
swore to seeing him go out of Lady Ma- 
zel’s the night she was killed ; and a barber 
swore to shaving him next morning, who, 
on observing his hands very much scratched, 
Berry said he had been killing a cat. 

On these circumstances, he was condem- | 
ned to the torture, and afterwards to be) 
broken alive on the wheel. On being tor-| 
tured, he confessed, that by the direction 
and order of Madame de Savoniere (Lady!| 
Mazel’s daughter) he and Le Brun had 
undertaken to rob and murder Lady Mazel ;, 
and that Le Brun murdered her, whilst he| 
stood at the door to prevent surprise. In| 
the truth of this declaration he persisted, | 
till he was brought to the place of execu-| 
tion; when, begging to speak with one of 
the judges, he recanted what he had said, 





and confessed, 

«‘ That he came to Paris on the Wednes- | 
day before the murder was committed. On! 
the Friday evening he went into the house, | 
and, unperceived, got into one of the lofts, | 
where he lay till Sunday morning, subsisting | 
on apples and bread which he had in hig! 
pockets ; that about eleven o’clock on Sun-| 
day morning, when he knew the ludy had! 
gone to mass, he stole down to her cham-| 
ber, and the door being open, he tried to) 
get under her bed; but it being too low, he! 
returned to the loft, pulled off his coat and| 
waistcoat, and returned to the chamber a 
second time in his shirt ; he then got under 
the bed, where he continued till the after- 
nodn, when Lady Mazel went to church ; 
that knowing she would not come back! 
soon, he got from under the bed ; and being! 
incommoded with his hat, he threw-it under; 














hich was in the neighbourheod, and told 





tthe key and the night-cap, also a ladder of 











against Le Brun and Madame de Savoniere, | 


lay on a chair, secured the bell-strings, and 
then sat down by the fire; where he con- 


;tinued till he heard her coach drive inte the 
all interpreted as strong proofs of his guilt ;) court-yard, when he again got under the 
and that he had an accomplice was inferred, || bed, and remained there ; that Lady Mazel 


having been in bed about an hour, he got 


le 

from under the bed and demanded her 
money ; she began to cry out, and attempted 
cravat for one Berry, who had been a foot-||to ring, upon which he stabbed her ; and 


she resisting with all her strength, he re- 
peated his stabs till she was dead; that he 
then took the key of the wardrobe cupboard 
from the bed’s head, opened this cupboard, 
found the key of the strong box, opened it 
and took out all the gold he could find, to 
the amount of about six hundred livres ; 
that he then locked the cupboard and re- 
placed the key at the bed’s head ; threw his 
knife into the fire ; took his hat from under 
the bed, left the napkin in it; took the key 
of the chamber out of the chair, and Jet 
himself out; went to the loft, where he 
pulled off his shirt and cravat; and leaving 
them there, put on his coat and waistcoat, 
and stole softly down stairs; and finding 
the street-door only on the single lock, he 


|} Opened it, went out, and left it open ; that 


he had brought a rope-ladder to let himselt’ 
down from a window, if he had found the 
street-door double-locked; but finding it 
otherwise, he left his rope-ladder at the 
bottom of the stairs, where it was found.” 

Thus was the veil removed from this 
deed of darkness ; and all the circumstances 
which condemned Le Brun, were accounted 
for consistently with his innocence. From 
the whole story, the reader will perceive 
how fallible human reason is, when applied 
to circumstances; and the humane will 
agree, that, in such cases, even improba- 
bilities ought to be admitted, rather than a 
man should be condemned, who may possi- 
bly be innocent.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Aug. and Sept. 1763. 
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© J am buta gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuff.” W orTon. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE HERMIT IN 
LONDON. 


ENTERING A ROOM, 


Whatever a man is accustomed to do, he will de 
with ease; and ease is grace to a certain degree, at 
least there can be no grace without it. Yet, the 
very same person who performs every thing to which 
ie may have been habituated, in the most becoming 
manner imaginable, will perhaps feel the bashfulnesa 
of a school-boy, or the awkwardness of a rustic, if 
unexpectedly called on to appear in a character en- 
tirely new co him, Thus we shall cee a player get 
through his part with all the eloquence of passion, 
aided by the most impressive gesticulation; yet, if 
it fall tu his lot in the course of the evening to de. 
liver an apology to the audience for some disap. 
pointment in the appearance of a brother performer, 
or some alteration in the amusements, his flnency 
deserts him, his carriage becomes constrained, and 
he very likely feels himself almost as much at a lows 
in addressing the spectators in this extemporaneous 
manner, as the major part of them Would do, if 
required tu leave the boxes at a moment's warning, 
and * fret and strut their hour upon the stage.” 
Behold, In the same manner, « clergyman enter the 
pulpit, whence he is accustomed to exhort an ad- 
How 
calmly he looks around on them! with what case he 
opens his discourse! with what facility he proceeds! 
How readily he confutes the objections which, for 
the moment, he supposes to be ra‘sed against the 


miring aud attached body of parivhivners, 





the bed, and made a cap of a napkin which 


doctrines he ix advancing! and how ipgeniously he 
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winds up his arguments, precisely at (he moment, 
when be is aware that they have produced the full 
effect which he intended, on the minds of his con- 
gregation! Yet, let this very same preacher be cal- 
ed on to give his evidence in a court of justice, or 
his opinion at a public meeting, on matters uncon- 
nected with his profession, and it is probable that an 
attorney's clerk, or an intelligent farmer, would 
speak with as much perspicuity, and more to the 
purpose. Place a man whose life has been devoted 
to the study of the fine arts, among a set of mer- 
chants, talking over their speculations, aud how 
silent he will sit, in all the amazement of ignorance, 
whilst they discuss the value of Russia or of India 
‘a hemp, tallow, and iron; cottons, su- 


produce ; 
In return, bring him who 


gars, and dye-stults, 
has never studied any thing but the prices current, 
and the liet of exports and imports, into a party of 
counoisseurs, and what will become of all his com- 
mercial knowledge, and the correctness of calcula- 
gained him the reputation on "Change 
of ashrewd man, and a good man? He will find a 


viking cent. per cent, of his capital, 


thon which ha 


emall | au f 


by etur the bean idéal, aud the chiaro oscuro, 


and the breadth of light, and mass of shadow, aud 


yillg 


the draperies, and grouping, and efiect, which ex 
cite such admiration in the party among whom he 
wanders about, tapatient and bewildered—angry at 

of yet 


ignorance of them, and devoutly 


the nuprofitable natare their discussions, 
shamed to show mn 
himselé boxed up in his counting-house 

Clerks, or reclining at his ease on 
» of his favourite coffee-house, where his 
vatched as a kind of index to the 


probable averages of the markcts. 


then, that in order to appear to the 


tose, we ought to be seen in the place 


been the longest accustomed to fill; 


wi we hay 


haps from a little anxiety respecting 


1 + | 
myeclf, on this bead, that I have been led into the 
foreroing 1 tious, A fivst appearance as an Au- 
thor is at ndows undertaking however, he that 
vintures on it may have been used 


“ Phe applause of listening senates to command,” 
. iat Ie 7) 


or to lay down the law with more certainty of suc- 
core, avd tess fear of contradiction, on a matter of 
tact. ina lady's boudoir, His one thing for a man 
to fix the ey f a fashionable ecivele upon his dress 
nd figures, and another to fix the eyes of the public }| 
upon his s The remarks that may excite most 


enviable peats of Janghter ia an clegant drawing- 


room, may be read with phlegunatic rigidity of mus- 


cle in the corner of a bookseller’s shop, particularly 
if the day ww 
‘cisms which sound vastly acute and 


erudite, a ivered froma stage box at the theatre, 


or in Fop's Alfey, at the Opera, may be criticised 
thenyselves, as satliciently vapid, when they fall! 
under the lash of critics by profession, instead of 


being rece! 


Numerous CONCETIALLONES which this age of intellec- 


tual improvement bas established, in order to per- 

fect us int wncieut ert of talking, which, it should 

keem, we have been too much accustomed to con- 
ly 


ley, hitherto, as a mere matter of amusement. 


Diogers aud difficulties are, however, the price |} 


of honours, whether they be such as the hero or the 


therefore, gentle reader, 


Hint aspire to tchold me, 
b hice t by choice, an author at your service, and 
only solicitons to know what top i can fix on for 


the o ine of my lucubrations, so as most to mi 


to ve entertainment. 
so awkward in choosing a 


like first 


The thing 
ubject for tae lta 


meewlnieh, by the by, is one of the most dith 


jivst bie! entering 
at 
cull things ta te world, to ace ompli hina grace ful 


sud prepossessing manner, Theve ave a thousand 


waya of d g ite 
cHenut thought 


rud why not remark upon some 
' © What shall I 


4 
of them bu eS 


write upon * said ¢ rps to his fs citing friend, 


Ealy Austin, “ Writ » the Sofa, to be sure 

he replied: and from lee lvely equivogue arose 
that delight! i poem of “The Task,” than which I 
will not pledye my) elf to my readers for any thing 


uch better in the whole course of the following 


Vhis to seizing a fiest thought, 


lowing 


an i pulse aud as Sowpor was of the Hermit spe- 


‘ himself though som what of a dillerent class 


from the Hermit in Loudon, being a follower of 


i roclitus, i tead of Dem rcritury, 1 cannot di 

better than tak 
' 

ample : nd af l 80 far imitate ions 


t of the moment whilst the pression is warn, 


him, in this instance, for my ex- 


sto make the 


™ 


for the idea which is uppermost iv my 


mind, 1 shall waste no further tie in deliberation, 


exp atchiany 


but immediately proceed tu analyse some of the 
various modes of entering a room 


In no situation are we more prepossessed by the 


expression of countenance aud by the general figure, | 


ould happen to be damp and foggy 5 | 


L by pretty savanfes at one of the, 


disapprove the character, wnexamjned aod unheard, 
I have so often sat myself down, like a statue, in the 
corner of a drawing-room, that I have bad good 
experience in this way; and, close observer as 1 am, 
and albeit veither dazzled fram inexperience, nor 
inflamed by youth, yet to the prepossession for or 
against, I have, involuntarily, very frequently given 
way. 

| Modesty blended with dignity (a beautiful point, 
'most difficult to hit) has always won my vote in 
favour of the possessor; and yet I am aware that a 
consummate courtier, a high-bred, finished gentle- 
| man, a travelled map of fashion, endowed with 
‘observation and with imitation, can assume this 
character perfectly and successfully. The grave» 
igluomy, eye-averted, and brow-dejected man, the 
man who hastily enters the apartment, and fain 
would say to one behind him, “Shove me in, that 1 
jmay get over these odious ceremonials,” appears a 
You say to yourself, “ We shall 





suspicious guest. 
‘ne ver get acquainted, ‘tis no loss; I do not wish it; 
| he is a stoic, a cynic, a sceptic, a fellow of long 
jhead, perhaps, but selfish; he would cheat you in 
i\a bargain ; “tis pride or meanness which inakes him 
\|shy.” Whilst every imterchanged look and word 
with the former is like a wish “to our bettér ac- 
quaintance,” 

But besides these extremes, there are various 
ways of entering an apartment, divers characters 
‘assumed at that moment ; many modes of expressing, 
| by the very look aud bow, what rank in society the 
iperson holds, who thus appears on the scene,—and 
‘not only his rank in society, but the estimation in 
‘which he is held inthe very circle of which he now 
forms a segment, or a component part, and in which 
ne has a character to play, very frequently, for that 
night only,—I say night, because I allude to a din- 
ner party, which. in high life, always takes place at 
night, as the breakfast is the repast of the afternoon, 
jand the morning call, or ride, is an evening amusc- 


lanent. 

| One character enters with dignity and with an 
lassuined condescension; which is pride in a fancy 
ldvess. ‘The bow bends little, it says, “1 am come, 
|--not very late neither; I might have sent an apo 
jjlogy, but I am come, to confer honour, and to be 
| praised.” The smile means, “TI greet ye all; be 
jseated; [shall show no superiority amongst you, 








\but make myself uncommonly pleasant.” 

Another enters with a briskish step, usually ac- 
companied by “I fear 1 am too late; I had not an 
jidea of the hour; I hope I have not kept you wait- 
,ing very long.” This person looks round for smiles, 
fur acknowledgements; bows rapidly and circularly ; 
squeezes his host’s hand; steps boldly, but respect- 
\fully, wp to the lady of the house,—sometimes 
shakes hands with her; fidgets, as it were, until he 
is brought into play; then atéétudes himself for a 

moment, and casts a beam of mirth around him. 





This is either one who is whispered all round the 
room to be a pleasant fellow, a wit, a table light, 
| one who will be looked to fur a joke at dianer, one 
whose attic salt is to give a relish to the feast; or 
‘he is a character for whom all are prepared ; or last- 
ly, he is the friend of the family, or a young, not 
joverbearing patron. 

| A third lounges in, and lisps and drawls out his 
answers; holds one finger to the landlord, as if loth 
||to be too kind; and bows to the lady of the house, 
las if an exquisite was the very gas of a brilliant 
circle, and as if he felt that he must be every where 
|| welcome. Very little interest is created by such a 
j'doll, which is importantly to filla chair, in all the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| plenitude of emptiness. 

| A fourth bashfully hangs back; enters slowly, 

|| waits to be met, and to be brought forward iw the 

circle; directs his glance and the profound inclina. 
tion of his head to the host and hostess; taking his 
chance for gaining friends afterwards by geutleness, 

“obliging attention at table, and humility ; or per- 

haps looks merely at the donor of the feast, and 


| glides away intu a corner, into the embrazure of a 


|,window, or a situation remote from the foreground 
figures of the picture. This character you may set 
down for a man of modest worth; perhaps an artist, 
one who is there for the first time, or else an unfor- 
tunate prolégé, a voter at av election just secured, 
ov a poor relation, 
Lastly, we may observe avery quick-stepp’d, over 
jcivil, civcularly smiling, wise looking, mysterious 
eyed, obsequious, grave dressed man in black, with 
a sufficient number of seals and rings, white hands, 
and often with a powdered head, canvassing every 


you say, laugh before the joke be concluded, often 
look at his watch, be called out, or take French) 
leave. This is either an author of doubtful rank, a 
clergyman of somewhat too complaisant habits, or} 


eye for notice; who will applaud every thing ont 
| 
| 


the physician of the family. 


— ss 





| 
| 





| 





There are a hundred other kinds of entrances, too|| side of a ship + The vessel must have sunk had not 
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degwing-room in pretty mach the same way, a little 1) The horn of the Narwhal wanting the eign... .8 
more or less consequence, a little more or less diffi- /}kind of superstitious respect. It was sais of 
Le el 


dence, free from mauvaise honte, being the only 
shades of difference; at least all the others are so 
minute as to have escaped, hitherto, the penetration 


even of 
Tre HERMIT IN LONDON. 
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ACCOUNT 
OF A 


VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN. 
(Continued from our last.) 


The Squalus Pristis, or Saw Fish, is often found | 
upwards of 15 feet long; with a sword-shaped bouy | 
snout, nearly one-third the length of the fish, and | 
denticulated on both sides: mouth placed beneath | 
the anterior part of the head; jaws furnished with | 
several rows of teeth; habit rather slender; body , 
convex above, and somewhat flattened beneath; skin | 
rough, colour greyish-brown above, paler beneath. | 

Jane Ist, Continued in the same situation, being 
alinost ice-bound. Sent out the boats after a whale, 
which made its escape below the ice after being struck, 
the lines of course were lost. The harpoons are 
marked with the names of the ship and captain, and 
if a whale that has been killed by one ship be found 
by another, she is obliged to deliver up a certain 
portion of the blubber to the former. 

From June 1st to June 7th, the weather was, upon 
the whole, pretty good, though the squalls were very 
frequent, accompanied by dense showers of snow. 
The rigging, by this time, had assumed a very strange 
appearance, at least what would be deemed as such 
by a more southern sailor. The ropes were frequent- 
ly increased to double their usual size by the incrust- 
ations of ice, which had to be beat off by handspikes to 
allow them to pass through the blocks. The decks 
were every now and then besprinkled with saw-dust 
and sand, to counteract the slippiness arising from 
the combined effects of frost and grease. The cabin 
floor too, was covered with saw-dust, and the crew 
kept some of it in their pockets to clean their hands. 
In this space of time we catched five fish of different 
magnitudes, 

During the time we were in those high latitudes, 
our compasses, five in number, varied widely from 
each other ; but this is known to happen to all com- 
passes, according as they are placed in different parts 
of the ship. That which was kept in the cabin varied 
theleast. This may perhaps tend to confirm the opi- 
nion of some navigators, who have maintained that 
the polarity of the needle is injured by intense cold. 
The notion of the variation decreasing as the distance 
from the Pole diminishes, does not appear to have 
any foundation, According to Captain Phipps, 





{ 
| 


cacivus in the cure of several distempers ; 
prized as being of the very bighest value The 
graves of Bareuth possessed one which cost Mw. 
600,000 rix dollars ; and the kings of. Denmark| 
a most magnificent throne formed of these bor 
which is esteemed more valuable than if com ” 
gold. Captain Scoresby (of the Resolution) hee 
very fine bed made of thesame materials. [tis reck ° 
ed a great curiosity, and is extremely trends i 
The horn is of a finer texture, and takes q on: 
polish than that of the elephant. 
11th, Got two fish, several sail of Greenlanda, 
in company. . 
12th, Strong easterly breeze—yran i 
way to the annua: ; an 
13thand 14th, Gale increased, and we ra 
derable way farther to the westwa rd, cold ver 
June 15th, Latitude, by observation, 78° 
fast to a large iceberg. 
16th, Got a size fish. While we were made fast 
this Iceberg, some of the crew had puta piece ; 
blubber to the fire, and, allured by the smell, g ne 
large bear came and put his nose over the queeek 
One of the harpooners shot him; but a squall ", 
ing on, we did not bring the carcase on beard, | 
From the 16th to the 21st, we caught 4 whales of 
various sizes. The weather was now getting hazy. a 
it generally does at this season of the year, and the 
whales were become more difficult to catch, 
22d, Spoke the Catharina Elizabeth, of Hanoyy 
Captain Schultz, after being a considerable time %; 
parated from the rest of the Greenland ships, Frog 
her we learned that a French frigate, and Som 
smaller vessels, were in the North. This intelligeng 
determined us not to lessen our distance from Spitz 
bergen, but to shape our course to England by th 
Feroe Isles, This determination, hawever, had neath 
sent us to a French port, for the Guerriere was take, 
off the Feroe Isles on the 19th J uly, two days afte 
we passed them, A 
From the 22d to the 29th, the day on which ve 
set sail for England, we took six whales, making in 
all 24, of which 14 were size fish. 


have 
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* There is at the Stadthouse at Amsterdam, the skuli 
of a Narwhal, with two horns. There is likewise a skuj 
to be seen in Hamburgh, having two horns, each aboye 
seven feet long, and eight inches round. 


t Forst. Voy. p. 355. 
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(To be concluded in our next.) 








SELECT BEAUTIES OF 


Chess. 





In Lat. 78°22’ Long. 9°8’ Mean var. was 14 55 
79 50 10 2 20 3 
80 30 154 11 56}! 

On referring to the Appendix, it will be seen that || 
the variation, as observed in the Sybyll, in Lat.78° 11’ 
Long. 6° 55’ E, amounted to 19° 6’, And by the 
same excellent observations, combined with those of 
Captain Flinders, it is proved that the veriation de- 
pends more on the ship’s course, than on any thing 
else. It is much to be regretted that Captain Phipps 
did not mention the course his ship was under when 
he made his observations on the variation. As they 
stand at present, they want the most essential element. 

8th, Latitude by observation 79° 42’, sea nearly 
clear of ice—course W.S.W. 45S. At 7 P. M. we 
discovered Hackluyt’s Headland, bearing E.N.E. dis- 
tant 4 or 5 leagues. The weather was hazy, and we had 
but an indistinct view of this black precipitous pro- 
montory., Saw several whales, but got none, 

June 9th, Intease frost—observed the freezing of 
salt water. Shot two seals, one of which only we 
brought on board. 

16th, Stood in nearer the shore to the south of 
Hackluyt’s Headland. Several of the sea-unicorns 
were here observed at no great distanee from the 
ship. I noticed two which passed close under our 
stern, that had double horns of a considerable size. 
The unicorns make a great noise in blowing, and, 
when at a distance, are often mistaken for whales. 
We fired several shots at them, and mortally wound- 
ed a synall one, which we brought on board. It mea. 
sured 94 feet in length, and its horn was four feet 
one inch. 

The Monodon Monoceros, Narwhal, or Unicorn 
Fish, has been found 22 feet long, and 12 round— 
head nearly one-fourth the length of the body, round, 
small, and terminates in a obtuse rounded snout. 
Mouth small; no teeth, but a large wreathed tusk 
or horn—sometimes two,* and often 10 feet long, 
proceeds from its upper jaw, diverging to one side, 
and tapering gradually towards the tip. Eyes and 
ears very swall; one respiratory orifice in the back 
part of the head; back broad, conves, and tapering 
towards the tail, which is horizoutally placed, and 
is divided into two obtuse oval lobes, Body of an 
ovoidal shape; no dorsal fins, but a high ridge or 





| of the tail, and gradually dimiuishes in height as it 
;approaches the tail: two pectoral fins; colour ge- 


than whea a person first enters a room. Itis, in tedious to mention. I have however confined my- | 
aome measure, like 4 scenic representation; and we. self to mea only; as female fascinations speak for!! 


ple antag though scanty, is, in point of quality, superior to 
ave prepared, Lowcver unjustly, to applaud or to) themselves, and as all women in bigh life enter aj/ any other cetaceous oil, 


projection extends from the blow-hole to the origin 


nerally cinerous, dappled with numerous multiform 
black spots; belly a shining white, and soft as velvet 





“ Ludimus cffigicm belli” ..s.ss.0eV IDAs 
—<—a 
¢% The Game in No. 71 of the Kaleidoscope, Novenk 
30, ought to have been marked No. XX. insted 
XIX. Onur readers are requested to make the dy 
ation with a pen. 


—<_ 
GAME XXII. 
eR 
The White undertakes to give Check-mate in neither 
less nor more than FOUR Moves. 


(Lolli, page 514.) 
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8 765 483 21 
WHITE. 
SOLUTION. 


BLACK. 
1 King .... 8-7 
2 King .... 7-7 
3 King .... 8-? 
or 6—8 
= 


WHITE. 
1 Castle ....6—8-+- 
2 Castle ....8—6-- 
3 Bishop .. 6—6+- 
4 Castle ....8—8-- MATE. 








to the touch. 

Naturalists differ greatly as to the food of the 
unicorn, Perhaps it differs with the parts of the 
ocean itinhabits. Small fishes, Molusca aud Actinea, 
are their more general food. 

The Narwhal swims with great swiftness, and, like 
the other cetacea, cannot remain long under the water 
without respiring. When frightened, or attacked, 
they huddle together in such numbers, that they force 
their long horns into the body of each other, and 
thereby become au easy prey to their pursuers. 

This animal; though seemingly harmless, is, as al- 
ready mentioned, a dangerous cnemy of the common 
whale; and bas been known to dart its horn into the 


the horn been broken off by the violence of the stroke. 
The oil produced by the Monodon Monoceros, 





therg must be some mistake, for if the White Qu 
moves 1—6, the Black can give Checkmate 
moves, viz. : 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—In Chess, Game XVIII. Kaleidoscope & 


in fou 


WHITE, P 
King ..-. 8— 
King .... 7-3 
King .... 8? 


BLACK. 
Castle .... S—2+- 
Castle .... 8--8+- 
Castle .... 7—8-+- 
Queen .... 8—7-{- MATE. 
I suppose the Castle 8—8 to be in the w 


i 


place, for if it was 7—8, the game would 
right. 


Some notice taken of the above, will oblig¢ * 


Your most obedient servant, bh 
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Gasbtong for December. 


WALKING DRESS. 
icse composed of kerseymere: the colour is a 
pesado 0 grey; it is lined with white sarcenet. 
ne body is tight to the shape, the waist is rather long, 
the sleeve is sét 1n so as to just touch the point’of 
shoulder ; the sleeve is wide, and falls very much 
. the hand. The skirt is moderately full, meets be- 
we" and fastens down on the inside. ‘The trimming is 
eek of ruby-coloured velvet; it is of a new pat- 
xceedingly rich and elegant; it goes round 





d 
po en and up each of the fronts. The epaulettes 
und cuffs correspond with the trimming. High standing 
volar, trimmed in # similar manner. Head dress, a 


mposed of ruby velvet, intermixed with levan- 
aor = aang is made of folds of these two materials, 
i as to form a ape the centre, which has a 
and novel effect: the brim is large, and of a sin- 
but becoming shape ; it is finished at the edge b 
ach roll of rubly levantine, to which is attached a full 
fl] of blond lace, set on narrow towards the ears, and 
sad in the middle of the brim: this style of trimming 
sig much softness to the countenance. A high plume 
ofostrich feaihers to correspond, is placed upright in 
font, and a rich ribbon ties it under the chin. Gloves 
incorrespond with the pelisse. Half-boots, the lower 
patt plack leather, the upper part grey levantine. 
MORNING DRESS. 


Acambrick muslin round dress ; the skirt very wide 
sibottom, but considerably narrower at top 3 the full- 
nes is thrown entirely behind ; it is finished at the bot- 
wm by a single flounce of rich lace, set on full and 
qrmounted by three rows of letting-in lace, placed at a 
little distance from each other. ‘The body is made up 
athe throat: the waist is something longer than those 
yorn last month : the lower part of the back is full, and 
the bust is ornamented by a pelerine of a new form trim- 
med to correspond with the bottom, as is also the collar. 
Long sleeve rather wide, and terminated at the wrist by 
a French cuff, composed of lace. The upper part of the 
deeve is very full; it is confined to the arm by a band 
¢{letting-inlace. Head dress, the cornette ala Vallicre: 
it isasimply elegant morning cap, ornamented by a 
bajuet of roses mixed with wild flowers, which is placed 
mone side of the head. Limerick gloves and white kid 


sh0ese 


10 
ight 
gular 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION || 


AND DRESS. 

The early meeting of Parliament has drawn so many 
fshionables to town, that the London winter, which, in 
defance of the calendcr, seldom begins till towards the 
yiddle of January, may be said to have already com- 
mencede The autumnal garb has given place to the 
yam materials appropriate to winter costume, and our 
narchandes des modes are vieing with each other in the 
production of elegant and tasteful novelties. — j 

For plain walking dress, kerseymere or Merino pclisses, 
wm likely to be the most prevalent: we have scen 





gveral trimmed with fur, which is more in reyucst than 
eerrecollect to have seen it at this early period. Ermine, | 
sble fitch, chinchilla, and squirrel-skin, are al! used for | 
tiumings: they appear to be of the same breadth as | 
thse worn last year. Mufis and oer also are already 
vey prevalent: the latter are either long or of three | 
quarter-length. ‘Those of swansdown have entirely dis- | 
appeared. : 

aarge bonnets are still as eneral as ever, and are | 
likely to continue so during the winter. Beaver and | 
sable, trimmed with ribbon to correspond, and low 
plumes of feathers are expected to be the most in request 
for plain walking dress. 

Several novelties for the carriage or dress promenade 
have been submitted to our inspection. We noticed | 





among others a high dress composed of pale slate-colour- |/particul ars to 


til Merino: the bottom of the skirt was trimmed with a 
roleau of bright poppy-coloured satin laid on in waves, 
and edged at each side with a band of scolloped velvet to 
torespond with the satin, The body was finished in | 


| 


that tragedy, as ‘the crowned King of Scotland.’ 


|| ras hitherto attempted to represent the Scottish Tyrant 


are very tasteful, 
and we think likely to centinue in favour throughout the 
winter. 

Dinner dresses are, in general, cut higher round the 
bust than they have lately been ; we have even noticed 
a few which were of a three-quarter height. The sleeves 
are universally worn short. White lace, white and 
coloured satins, and figured Gros’ de Naples, are all 
worn in grand costume. The most fashionable form at 
|present, is a frock, made very low round the bust, and 
‘with short full sleeves. We are glad to hear that em- 
'broidery is likely to be very fashionable for trimmings 
jdurin x the ensuing winter. We have, as yet, seen but 
\sone dress ornamented with it: that was a frock compo- 

ed of white satin, anc trimmed round the bottom of 
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MR. KEAN’S ANSWER. 


tude. 


appreciated and deeply felt. 





the skirt with two flounces of white net; each flounce 
was finished at the edge with a running pattern of rose- 
buds mixed with leaves, and sea g y a fullness of | 
net formed into puffs by a very small pink rosette. 
The effect of this trimming was very beautiful. The 
hair continues to be dressed high, but it is disposed in 
various forms: sometimes the hind hair is brought up| 
full tufts at the back of the head, at others It is drawn | 
very forward; one part is formed into clusters of bows, 
which are placed on one side, and the rest is braided 
round the fread, either in plain or plaited bands. The 
front hair is always disposed in Bight curls, which fall 
low at each side of the face, and the forehead is gene- 
rally very much displayed. 

Toques and turbans are but partially worn in full dress, 
and in general only by ladies woo are rather past the 
middle of life. Youthful and even middle-aged belles 
5 ne in their hair, which they ornament cither with 
plumes of feathers. winter flowers, or jewellery: fancy 
coronets of the latter, composed of pearls or of coloured 
stones, are much in favour. 

Among the colours most worn, we have particularly 
observed slate, ruby, grey, and Clarence blue; but 
light colours are not yet exploded; they seem to us 
likely to continue in favour, particularly for in-door 
dress, during some time. 








PRESENTATION OF ASWORD TO MR. KEAN 


We are happy to hear that Mr. Kean’s merits, as an 
actar, have been acknowledged in a very flattering 
manner by his friends at Edinburgh; they have pre- 
sented him with ‘a Sword of State,’ to be worn when 
he appears in the tragedy of AZacbeth, as the King of 
Scotland. It was accompanied by a letter from the 
Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, which, from the various 
information it contains, we insert with pleasure :--— 

“ Sir,—Some of your friends in this city became 
extremely desirous of presenting you with a mark of 
the high estimation which they cucertain for your ta- 
lents as an actor, more especially having witnessed the 
very superior manner in which you performed the cha- 
racter of Adacheth. After considerixg the subject, it 
was at last resolved to present you with a ‘ Sword of 
State,’ to be worn when you appear upon the stage ip 


have much pleasure in sending you the Sword, which 
is prepared by some of our ablest artists, tor the pur- 
|pose of being transmitted to you. It is ‘of the true 
Highland make,’ and ornamented with some of the} 
most valuable precious stones that Scotland produces. 
| Macbeth is, on the whole, the greatest eifort of dra- 
matic genius the world has yet produced; and none 











|who has done, or could possibly do, -more justice to 
ithe character than the Gentleman to whom [ have now | 
lthe honour of addressing myself. | 
“The presentation of this Sword reminds me of two! 


|, 82 ‘The swords, in ancient timics, were large and | 
| weighty, and the scabbards broad at the points. Hence, | 
in Shakespeare, /Zotspur describes himseif (Part I.| 
Henry IV. Act 1, Scene 5,) ‘leaning upon his sword ;”| 


font of the bust with a rich embroidery, to correspond |! that is to say, resting upon it in the scabbard. ‘The| 


vith the trimming; the embroidery was in a feather | 


yottern, and intermixed with small tufts of floss silk : 


the collar and cuffs corresponded: the epaulettcs were | 


| 
| 


very small ; they were in the form of a wing, and com- | 


posed entirely of velvet, scolloped at the edges. There 
something very novel and tasteful about this dress; it 


is striking without being glaring, and has, upon the | 


mT 


whole, a very lady-like appearance. Sarcenet pelisscs, | 


lined and wadded, will be very general. In the form of | 


our dresses we copy our Parisian neighbours ; but, con- 
ttary to our usual custom, we have not followed their 
their example by going from one extreme to another in 
thelength of our waists: ours have been lengthened by 
(egrees, and if we knew when to stop, we should let 
tiem remain as they aye at present. ‘The skirts of our 
gowns, too, are like theirs, gored and very narrow at top, 
with the fulness all thrown behind; but they are very 
wide at the bottom, which is certainly more advantage- 
‘us to the figure than the light skirts of the Parisians. 
Sur sleeves, if long, they are of an easy fulness, and 
‘Aeits are almost tight to the arm, so that upon the whole 
wemay be said to have improved upon their style. 

the most fashionable material for carriage bonnets is 
vdvet; it is generally mixed with levantine or satin: 
we have, however, seen a few composed wholly of fancy 
velvet, and adorned with winter flowers. One ef these 
struck us as being particularly novel: the crown was 
‘walls it was let in like the caul of a cap, and fluted. 
We should observe, that it was composed of Clarence 

Ue velvet; a full rosette, formed of alternate folds of 


sword, also, was not carried in belts attached to the} 
jperson, (which, with a large and heavy sword, would | 
jhave been too cumbersome) but was cither held in the 
jright hand, or carried in the left arm, the elbow being | 
bent for that purpose. In battle, when the sword was} 
drawn, the scabbard was thrown away, to imply, as} 
that phrase denotes, that the combat was to terminate} 
with the death of the parties. 2. There is reason to} 
believe, that Shakspeare collected materials for ¢’‘The| 
‘Tragedy of Macbeth,’ on the spot where many of the} 
transactions took place. It is recorded in ¢ Guthrie’s| 
History of Scotland,’ that Queen Elizabeth sent some! 
English Actors to the Court of her Successor James, | 
which was then held at Perth; and it is supposed that) 
Shakspeare was one of that number. This idea re- 
ceives strong confirmation by the following striking, 
circumstance:—The Castile of Dunsinane is situated 
about seven or eight miles from Perth. When | wea 
mined, some years ago, the remains of that Castle,| 
and the scenes in its neighbourhood, I found, that the) 
jtraditions of the country people were identically the! 





in its character and in its ornament? 


our least chequered and unclouded career. 
“ T have the honour to be, Sir, with grateful respect, 
“ Your very obliged servant, 
“E. KEAN, 


“Tothe Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, &c. &e.” 





STRICTURES 
ON THE 

INCORRECTNESS OF NEWSPAPERS. 

TO EDITORS AND NEWS-PRINTERS 1N 


brings forth seeing children.” 
i 


ters of siate, and others, IL wish, (if you could find 





to your own errors. 
Perhaps it will appear the highest degree of pre- 
sumption to offer advice to persons in your eminent 
| station, who every day dictate to ministers,and counsel 
licings; whose addresses are read and admired in ev ery 
|pare of the British dominions. It is for this very 
| reason, that I think it incumbent on me to tell you of 
| your mistakes ; for you cannot say with Job, “ Albeit 
| that I have erred, mine error remaineth with myself.” 
| No, Gentlemen, your errors circulate far and wide ; 
| they misrepresent many, and mislead more; in short, 
|the errors | mean are errors of the press, or, as my 
| learned friend, Sir James Hodges, expresses them in 
| one English-Latin-Singular-Plural word, erratums. 
; Ofatl your errata,the most harmless are those which 
make stark-staring nonsense. ‘lhese are never impu- 
ted to the writer, but are corrected by the reader in 
his own mind as ke goes along; but the dangerous 
ones are those which make a kind of half sense, and 
pass Curreit as the sense of the author, until the day 
following, when your list of errata transfers the blame 


from the writer tothe printer. However, I must say, | 


that printers (with all their professions of candour) 
are as little apt to acknowledge ¢hedy errors as the rest 


|| of mankind; fornot one erra/uncin ten is ever acknow- 
ledged, and indeed I suppose they very seldom would, | 
|| unless at the particular desire of the writer. 


As I have said so much about errors of the press, it 
may naturally be expected that I produce some proofs 
of what [ have asserted. 
having paid particular attention to them for some time 
past, and having looked more sharply after them than 
the promotions, civil or military, the price of corn or 
stocks, and list of ships or bankrupts, or of those para- 
graphs, which inform us whg’s dead, who’s married, 
or who’s hanged. 

But now tor the particulers of the charge.—I have 
known you throw an injurious reflection on all the 
crowned heads of Europe at one stroke, for instead of 
potentates, you have called them potatoes, as if they 
had been mere vegetables. As to the King of Prussia, 
you calk of k’m ina different style, for instead of the 
Hero of Prussia you make himthe Nero. Next day 
comes your apology, or your erratum, which, some- 
times, instead of mending matters, makes things worse; 
and like an arch tinker, in stopping one hole makes 
two; a3 1 remember my old triend, Anderson Faul- 
kener, of Dublin, correcting an error in Ars Journal— 
“ Erratum in our last; for Ais Grace the Dutchess of 
Dorset, read her Grace the Duke of Dorset.” Tndeed 
a blunder seems to be something like a bog, the more 
you struggle the deeper you getintoit. Butto proceed 
—you have, on several occasions, used the Loge of 
Genoa extremely ill, and never have made bim th: 





jsame as the story represented in Shakspeare. ‘Vhere| 
/was but one exception. ‘The tradition is, that Macbeth} 
jendeavoured to escape, when he found the Castle no; 
jlonger tenable. Being pursued by Macduff, he ran up 


jan adjoining hill, but, instead of being slain in single! 











lcombat by Macduff (which Shakspeare preferred, as 
| being a more interesting dramatic inciden”) the country| 
‘people said, that, ih despair, he threw himself over, 
la precipice, at the bottom of which there still remains) 


though if you had desired your readers next day, “in- 
stead of Dog to read Doge,” { do contess that it would 
bave been no great reparation. 

During the last sitting of Parliament, you told us 
| (instead of a Bilt) that a motion would be made for 
lleave to bring in a Bull:;—and another motion, that 
| the order of the Dey be read, as if it was an assembly 


white and Clarence blue satin 3 is placed in the centre of ||« ‘he Giant’s Grave,’ where it is supposed that Mic-| ob tha eit Of Dedlaveco¥ ue Gack talk on obs @ 


the top of the crown: the brim resembles a scollop shell 
me st ape; itis fluted as well as the crown lengthwise, 
4 finished at the edge by a twisted rouleau of white 





Vhite and Clarence blue satin, and a full fall of deep l 


ond lace. 
‘ Cambrie muslin is still worn in morning dress; pop- 
‘Nand tabbinet, are, however, beginning to be very pre- 
ee The few high dresses that we have seen of these 
atter materials were made in a plain style, and generally 
‘immed either with gauze or satin to correspond. We 
foserved one novelty, but we did not consider it at all 
th tly to become fashionable : it was composed of ee < 

¢bady was made en chemisette, extremely full before | 


Ny well 4s behind; it had a high standing collar, and |! 


* ively loose long sleeves, which were trimmed at the | 
eee bya trimming of fluted satin; the collar and | 
rfaulettes were fluted to correspond, and the bottom of 
- ot was trimmed with a very broad band of fluted | 
fined 


it to the waist. This dress, if made in muslin, 


|ibeth was buried. y 
|| would be interesting to take an early opportunity of 
| 


We must observe, that a rich cord and tassel con- || 


¥ould look well enough for the breakfast-table, but it is | 


‘temely heavy in poplin : the appearance of the front | 
Gros de Naples, figured poplins, twilled sarcenet, 
oth, ne, and a setae fine thin kind of Merino 
B14 ate all considered fash 7 
~ and satin are still worn for trimmings, but we 

vey Seen some very beautiful ones com of figured 

* We have noticed also a few formed of gn inter. 


ionable in dinner dress. | 


€ bust, in particular, is absolutely spoiled by it. | 





i 


' 


When you next visit Scotland, it} 
;cxamining these classic scenes. | 


an ornament to the British ‘Theatre, 





“JOHN SINCLAIR, 
| “153, George-sirect, Edinburgh, Nov. 16, 1819.” 


Inscriptions on the Sword.—On the front, in the centre’ || 


To Enmenpb Kean, Esq. 

| As a tribute of admiration 

To his splendid talents, 

From 

His Friends at 

| Edinburgh. 

On the other side, in the centre. 

This Sword was presented 

| ‘To 

Epmunp Kean, Esq. 

| ‘To be worn by him 
When he appears on the Stage 

As 


“ Macbeth, 


“Tremain, Sir, your very obedient servant, f 


that Lord , Of the kingdom of Ireland, had been 
safely delivered of a daughter; and we were all very 
anxious on my lord’s account till the day following, 





“ With my best wishes that you may long continue!) when you delivered his lordship of the burden, and 
bi broughe the chiid into the world in a mere natural way. 


Ina litele scuffle under the piazza, Covent-Garden, 

jyou informed us that an Irish ollicer had got a confusion 
in his head; and you made no apology afterwards, 

\ thinking, I suppose, there was no occasion tor any, as 

i you were right toa 7, 

|" Not long ago you advertised a speedy cure for Rap- 

ot 


| occasion to scoff at the holy state of matrimony ; t 


{man who warted a 





j raptures, thouga of ever so long standing 





12g 


| the public. 


' 
| you turned a syllabus into a 





*¢ King of Scotland,” 
November, 1819 


' perpetual motion, a perpetual notion, 


“ Permit me to add, Sir, that my own feelings could 
know no higher gratification than to be instructed to 
the belief, that I may have been the fortunate instru- 
ment of increasing the number .of the patrons of our 
Art, the difficulties of which may, in some measure, 
be appreciated by the rarity and instability of success, 
and in which we but too sensibly veel, how necessary 
is public protection to encourage and sustain us, even in 


GENERAL 


GENTLEMEN,—Whilst you and your correspon- 
dents are employed in pointing out the errors of minis- 


time for it) that you would pay some little attention 


trimony in capitals ; consequently it appeared that ma- 
{tri-aony was the most speedy god effectual cure tor 


| have known you advertise, instead of a never-fail- 
ing :emedy, an ever-failing remedy ; now, Sits, though | 


 Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, announcing the transmission of a 
valuable Sword, which you teach me to receive asa 
token of the flattering estimation in which my profes- 
sional exertions in the Northern Capital are held by 
yourself, and a portion of that public, to whose fos- 
fering indulgence I am already bound in lasting grati- 


* To those unknown patrons, in whose names you 
have been pleased in such gratifying terms to address 
me, I beg you will convey the assurance, that their 
kindness has not been lavished where it is not truly 


_ “1am happy in the conviction, that I shall only do 
justice to their intentions in receiving this Sword, as 
at once a record of national liberality and a pledge of 
Scottish patronage of the Stage. May I not recognise 
in this their object, by the selection of the distinguished 
pen which has honoured me with this communication, 
as well as in the costume of the present itself, which 
you are pleased toinform me, is strictly national, both 


* Error is always in haste; thoug/: blind herself, yet sometime 











I wish you would be more cautious in advertisin 
salivation not necessary ; forit-happened that by omit- 
ting the i in salivation, you gave great offence to some 
good Christians in my neighbourhood ; and also, gave 
ecasion to some wicked punsters to observe, that it 
| Was not the first time an eye had been lost in salivation ; 
nay, that some people had been so unlucky as to lose 
couprte. 

There is another advertisment frequently occurs, be- 
ginning with, * Whereas several evil-minded persons, 
&e."—-One day you made it evileminded parsons, which 
was extremely unlucky ; forin these times of infidelity, 
people are too apt to scoff at the clergy, and indeed ar 
all Serious subjects ; as to myself, I must confess that I 
am particularly hurt at thosé impertinent levities with 
which some people indulge themselves, being a person 
jof a serious turn of mind, and of a disposition rather 
satufnine and grave. 

It too often happens, Gentlemen, that “ what shall 
jbe grave you turn to farce ;" T remember ig one oi 
your papers, a sensible pathetic letter, signed a Cit/ter 
he laments the internal state of this country, and yor 
jmake it the énfernal state; when he exclaimed sad re- 
|verse! you made him cry out sad reverte ; he disap- 
iproved of all national retlections ; you made him dive 
lapprove of all ratfonal reflections; and talking ef th 
fate of empires, you made him say the fat of empires ; 
jnow as there are so many standing jokes of citizens 
jbeing fond of fat (whether turtle fat, or venison fat: 
jthis unlucky mistake spoiled the letter, disobliged ny 
friend, the Citizen, and “all the fat was in the fire 
}And here I cannot help taking notice of a paragraph 
}some time since, containing an account of the electicn 
jof a worthy alderman for a cercain ward, whom i: - 
Istead of saying he was duly elected, you said he wis 
ldully elected, and thereby afforded a handle for break - 
jing some common-place jest on that respectable body 
jof men, the court of aldermen. Another time, in the 
jaccount of an entertainment given by a worthy ale: - 
man to the deputy and common-council of his ward- 
where they dined ou turtle, you said they déed on tur- 
tle; as if they had all ate till they choked or burst, 
whereas, on the contrary, it was extremely remarkab!e 
that none either over-afe themselves, or caught a surteit 
that day 

From these articles, Gentlemen, one would be apt 
conclude that you Were no great geographers, for you 
tell us of Corsairs fitted out from Ter/n instead of 7y- 
nis; andthatthe Chinese had revolted against the Sp.- 
aiards, for the Chélese ; now, though these two nagion» 
are on different sides of the globe, lsuppose you thought 
they were near neighbours, belng within an Z// of eact 
other, 
| Y¥ou have sometimes treated the Russians very inju- 
jtiously, by calling them Anfians; and one day you tok! 
lus the combined army of the ‘Turks and ‘Tartars (in- 
stead of a Aam) was commanded by a Ram, as if they 
had been a parcel of sheep; and when it was expected 
{two armies were coming to Action, you said they were 
;coming to Acton; and as there was a considerable fal 
of stocks about that time, I have reason to think it was 
) owing to the above report, or to one equally alarming, 

One day you told us that some Foyglish lord (whos 
name I forget) was arrived at Naples with bis Zabor, 
| Pravelling with his abor seemed to be an odd kind ot 
aconceit; but his lordship (apparemmerrt) was tond 
of music, though the tabor and pipe seemed to be more 
adapted to a duge’d bear than a lord on his travels; thus 
we reasoned till the erratum of next day desired us **for 
Tabor to read Tutor,” 

I have known you turn a matter of Acarsay into a 
matter of heresy; Damon into Demon; a delicious 
girl intoa dedéreous girl; the comic Maye ivto a comi 
Mouse; a Jewish Rabbie into a Jewish Rabbit; and 


| 











} when a correspondent, lamenting the corruption of the 
}|times, exclaimed, O Jidores / you made him ery out 


'| material diivrence berween acting with the 


‘This I am enabled to do, | 


| 


| 
! 


| 


least apology for omitting the last letter in his title; 
| 


| hands ; 


O Moses / 


You should consider, Gentlemen, that there is a 
utmost 
lenity and levity; between factfous and facetion 
fellow and fellon; imprudent and cmpudeat; resolution 
“and revolution ; words and works ; soaring and roaring ; 
aldube anda (ub; ailof which words, I have observed, 
jyou attimes use éndéscriminately. know you will 
say that people ought to consider the constant hurry 
which attends the publication of a paper; that public 
papers are in so great request, and people are 80 eager 
to get them, “with all their imperfections on their 
head,” that you really have not time to be more cor- 
rect. Ah! Gentlemen, it would be well for my 
kind if reformation, like charity, were to begin at 
home; and that people would mend themselves, instead 
of bestowing so much fruitless and thankless pains in 
admonishing their neighbours, You, Geutlemen, have 
bestowed much time, and labour, and oij-floods of ink, 
und reams of paper, in advising ministers of state, aud 
correcting the measures of government; and after all, 
| dare say you yourselves will allow that they are, at 
this moment, not one bit better or wiser than when 
you first undertook to mend then: 

‘Vherefore take an old man’s advice, Gentlemen, 
which perhaps may be of some service. Leave for a 
while the care of the state to those who are paid for it 
look at home ; begin a reformation there, and corr 
yourselves for the example of others.—Yours, &e. 

KMENDATOR, 








| Sir John Sinclair has just published an E ¥ on By 
ploying the Poor. Sir John considers that ** the manu. 
facturing system is at present evidently overdone with 
” he therefore recommends, Ist, that tne em 
lembankment of Laucaster Sands, (by which 35,71) 
acres may be reclaimed from the sea), should b 
undertaken ; 2d, that a large quantity of arable land 
should be cultivated by manual or spade labour; and 
adly, that the waste lands of Lancashire (which, in 1795, 
lwere calculated to amount to 108,500 statute acres, 
should be cultivated. As the means of effecting thes 
lvreat objects, Sir JoBm recommends the formation of a 
Company, with a joint capital of £100,000 or £300,000, 





Not far from Paris a melancholy incident has just 
occurred: A young gentleman and lady, who had been 


crossed in their amours, suddenly disappeared; they 





this might be strictly true, yet | hold it not proper that | 
| it should be so set down, as | suppose the quack-doctor| dad, 
| paid you his money for conveying a different sense to 
In a receipt lately published for the cure 

| of the plague, instead of rue, you put rice, and so made |! After the 
a pudding of it; andin advertisinz a course of lectures, | 1 } 
sylabub; and called the |/ the governor of which 


were scen to Imve entered a wood, and there search wa 
nade for then; the lady was found weltering in her 


: r 
tures, and { am afraid it gave some wicked batchelor | blood, but not dead: the account she gave was, that 
' ; ; Tl being thwarted in their affections, they determined to ¢! 
ithe very next advertisement to it, was from a gentle: | tovether: on coming to the spot where she was found. 
a wife, and over it was printed Ma- |!) > 


clover shot her, and she fell—not being dead, sli 
| looked up, and saw hin with a pistol in his hand ; st 
asked him if he repented, and meant to survive her; 61 
which he immediately shot himself, m 

jlorrid Murders.—His Maje ty’s brig Fly, whi 
| arrived at Barbadocs on the 12d of August from Trini- 
brought for trial four of the crew of a schoone: 
| (owned by Mr. Hill of Lerbice), who murdered th 
| master, and compelled the passengers to walk overboar: 
above horrid deed they steered for aud arrive: 
with an intention to join the patriots thes 
~ place gave them up to the cm. 

, 





at La Guira, 


}j mander of the brig 
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Woetry. 


TO THE EDITOR. 











$12,—The following Extract is taken from Mr. Pratt’s 


Poem, entitled ‘* The Poor, or, the Cottager's Return) 


from Labour to his Little Home ;”’ as it is not inappli-4 
erble to the ent times, probably you may give it a 
place in the Kaleidoscope, the conterpart of which I wil 


send you next week. W.L. 
— - 


* f sing the Poor ! for them invite the lyre, 
Vor them alone I ask the poet's fire ; 
For them, at hours forbade to touch the string, 
Late from the grave escaped, I yearn to sing. 
“* And thou blest muse of Sympathy ! again 
Inspire and patronize a kindred strain. 
No idle plumage, plucked from fancy’s wing, 
No playful bubbles from the fabled spring, 
Thy bard now secks. Ah no! far other themes 
Than verdant meads, or fiction’s fairy dreams, 
Mow prompt the numbers: Truths that may impart 
A touch of mercy to the hardest heart 5 
Teach avariee to feel the social sigh, 
And bathe his check in dews of charity ; 
Such dews, as falling on compassion’s shrine, 
Gush from the smitten rock in drops divine : 
‘The cause your own then, every wiuse attend, 
For every muse should be the poor man’s friend. 
** Ah! lead ine back, ye muscs to the bower, 
Just as the swain, return’d at evening hour, 
Hclt the soft dew descending on his head, 
Wien twilight’s mantle o'er his cot was spread ; 
And though perchance soit mists obscured the place, 
The home way path, the rustic’s heart could traee, 
Clear through a thousand vapours of the night ; 
Affection saw it, and still viewed it bright, 
A leading star it glowed within his breast, 
Shone on his hearth, and beam'd upon his rest. 
«Then was the poor man richand fondly smil'd, 
As in the varied forms of wife and child, 
His cultur’d orchard, and his little field, 
His tenfold joys, and treasures, were reveal'd. 
The day shut in, he own'd a lord no more, 
Freedom began, and servitude was o'er3 
At night enfranchised, he resuieed his Uirone, 
And reign'd o'er hearts as happy as his own; 
There sat the harmless monarch of his shed, 
Peace crowned his slumbers, and love blest his bed, 
And though at morn's return, no monarch he, 
Awhile laid by his litle sov’reignty. 
And at early eve, he gently sway"d, 
Alternate ruled, was govern’d, and obey’d.” 








FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 
— 
TO MISS W-—. 
m to tell, 
early, how well ? 


.Ob! how shall I venture my pa 

Hiow lony I have lov'd thee, how « 

Or, how shall I deign for a yoiment to say, 

How I worship dhy image cach night and each day ? 

Ol! frown not my angel, nor look so severe, 

On one who adores thee, who holds thee most dear : 

But pity, for once, the poor heart- broken youth, 

Who, swearing he loves thee, swears nought but the 
truth. 

The world without thee is a desolate waste, 

W hose pleasures I loathe, and whose joys I nec'r taste ; 

For what is the world, or its blessings to me, 

Whien in the gay circle I gaze not on thee ? 

But, why should I thus at my fortune repine, 

When I know, my dear angel, thou nce’r wilt be mine ? 

When J know that another j.ore fortunate swain, 

Possesses the heart that T sigh for in vain. 

Though hard be the task, I'll e’en try to forget, 


That ever 1 knew thee, that ever we met. : 
» 





CORRIN CLIFF 


THE SUN BEAM HUNG ON 
— 
The sun: beam hung on Corrin cliff, 
Aud dipt its robes in dew; 
Across the lake the little skiif 
To Carrick Castle flew. 


The while, hope panting at his heart, 
His steady course he bore ; 
And light, us flies the winged dart, 


For love was at the oar, 

And reach’d the rock ; the gentle flow 
Of occan languish’ by, 

The broken bulwarks look’d below, 
The raven croak’d on high. 


In vain neay she the taper waste, 
And chide hie lony dciay : 


Avi trim her fire, and bid him haste, 
lier love is far away ! 


No sparkling star its lustre shed 
Vo layraat the gloomy heath,— 


Dark as Cue mid-miyht of the dead, 
And al! was stil as death. 

Fxcept below the dashing wave, 
Gn high ihe cagh scream 

t is the distance te u > prave, 

And Lite as but a dreaa. 

« step —adown the fuithleses brink 
Hes veg in the deep ; 

When, with a flash, his visions sink 
fia death's cold, dreamless sleep. 

Yototill the maid, with frantic lay, 
Sines ai th sai atti door; 

Ga! come my lov'd one, come away, 
line Lo tiny Killen More. 

I’ve sought for chee the berrics red, 
That mpen on the brae ; 

he koather bel! shall be our bed— 
Then come, my love, away! 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








TO THE EDITOR. ; 
81r,—I need not tell you I was highly delighted with 
your facetious remarks on my performance. I beg leave 


to assure you, that if there is no fun in my work, there 
isa eu deal in yours. Your image of the 
would be extremely brilliant, but that this is about the 
'| 140th time of its appearance. And you really fanc 
my piece of satire worthy of your criticism ; irable 
connoissieur! You will redeem the **immutabile nomen,” 
snatch the laurel and the bays from the brows of Honace 
and Boileau, ‘‘ct postcritati narratus et traditus superstes 
nis.” But what says one of our greatest orators and 
critics? Why Sir, that a critic should not only be con- 
versant with the dead and living lan es, but that he 
should be well versed in the arts and sciences; in short, 
a Magliabechi. What dost thou answer, thou worthy 
Editor of the Kaleidoscope ? Art thou a linguist ? Art 
thou endowed with this competency of knowledge ? 
Canst thou compete with the venerable librarian? Stand 
forth and lift up thy hand ;—alas, poor Kaly! I fear 
me, if we may judge from the innumerable errata 
sprinkled over the face of thy journal, that thou art de- 
ficient even in thy vernacular idiom. I confess I take 


{ 


The full recital I with care relate, 

Nor one particular forget to state—(m) 

Gy Putte spirit cheers the lonely w 

With many a song, and many a roundelay. (n) 
He's blest with a touch of true “ vis comica,” (0) 
I give him my praise, what more can I say.(p) 





—_ — and and ? 
fay go to the Damme! and I'll go to prayers,” (4) 
: 80 PTT RIE LER. 


Cum multis aliis. 








NOTES. 
(a) Drowning care in peaceful rest, must strike eve 
reader of taste, ; eqnally beautiful and original. ” 
(b) a long good night.”—-This presently turns out 
to be a slight mistake, as he comes back again, much |/ 
|sooner than he intended. 


(c) Some people may think it singular, that when the 
Ghost was taking his flight to Paradise, he should not |' 








shame to myself for having ever communicated with thee, 
and I begin to find myself in the situation of the man, 


enough to advocate his cause. Thus I with thee, I have 
condescended to enter thy journal, and now that I find 
myself at issue with thee, there is ho paper in town who 
will lend me its columns to be polluted with thy filthy 
and contemptible name. Do not imagine that this is a 
novel fecling arising from thy rejection of my poem or 
froin thy witty remarks, I have long held - B in this 
estimation, as all my acquaintance know ; but as lama 
lover of fun, I thought I might hold the candle to the 
devil for a while, that is to say, until the establishment 
of another really literary gazette, for the creation of 
which I have been some time labouring, and which I 
hope will shortly make its appearance. _ It is scarce pro- 
bable, that a man of education should be oflended with 
any thing that could fall from the editor of a newspaper; 
and I believe in thy private capacity thou art so remark- 
able for learning, that Ariosto and Virgil are to thee the 
same Janguage. I beg, therefore, that I may not be the 
occasion of thy making a debut in criticism—remember 
**one false step can never be regained.” I also refer 
thee to Pope's Essay on Criticism, thou will find a good 
deal of whalesome doctrine there, among the rest these 
lines— 

Let such teach others who themselves excel, 

And censure freely who have written well. 

Your’s, &c. TRIFLER. 

You. 80, 1819, 

P.S.—Return me the Satire if you please. You may 
print the foregoing with what remarks you think proper 
=-but you dare not. Were the public to hear both sides 
of the question you would tremble for your existence. 





BRIEF CRITIQUE 





UPON THE PIECE, WHICH IS THE SUBJECT OF 
THE FOREGOING POLITE NOTE. 
—<—p_— 


Trifler [falls into a deep sleep, which he describes 5° | 
naturally, that we could not resist the sympathetic in- 
fluence; but soon followed his example. Our doze | 
however, was but of transient duration, as our nerves, | 
by long habit, are proof to a moderate portion of stupidity. | 

In the aforesaid dream, 7'riflcr, finding himself de- 
funct, wings his flight to the gates of Puetienaan | 
we are given to understand, by way of novelty, we pre- | 
sume, that Saint Peter is stationed in the capacity of | 
dcor-keeper. Here he encounters the Ghost of Garrick, | 
wandering about in despair at being denied admission by | 
the surly porter, who appears to entertain a most ortho- | 
dox prejudice against stage players, whom he regards as 
so many rogues and vagabonds, according to the terms 
applied to them in some of our acts of parliament. | 

‘’he two ghosts soon recognise each other as old the- | 
atrical cronies, and after a little chit chat, seeing no 
chance of admission intoghe UPPER boxes, whilst St. | 
Peter is check-taker there, they resolve to revisit the 
lower world, not doubting that our sublunary door- 
keepers will prove more accommodating. 

By means of their wings they soon arrive at Liver- 
pool, and visit the Theatre, incog, because invisible. 
About three parts of the whole poem are occupied with 
these interesting and original preliminaries ; and the re- 
mainder is devoted to a critique on the Liverpool Corps 
Dramuatique, in the course of which we learn that A. isa 
decent actor—B. but so so—C. thinks herself pretty—D. 





Having named a majority of the actors and actresses, 
the residue, tag-rag-and-bobtail, without ceremony, are 
consigned to a plece, which, as a certain facetious preach. 
er once observed, ** politeness forbids us to mention.” 

Having now put our readers in possession of the eut- 
line, or plot, we shall make a few remarks en passant 
upon the various beauties with which the piece abounds. 

The poem consists of about one hundred and seyent 
hnes, of which we now proceed to give some detached, 
specimens, with a few explanatory and laudatory notes 

* Long it appears, since in a sleep profound, 

When carthly cares in peaceful rest were drown'd, (a) 

IT dreamt to other worlds J wing'd my flight, 

And tade this dreary one 4 long good night :(b) 

Rig’ through the sky in spacious —— I flew, 

And from the noisome air below withdrew. (a) 





Which whilst regarding with an ardent look, 
The sovercign Pontiff high resenting spoke. 











And though cach passenger him tried to smugek, 
They could not Father Picrre so easily juggle. (e) 


| 

| Tie bounds of life we've pass'd in order due, 

} dnd in cach other a poor ghost we vier 3 

} Nor Mamet's Ghost, nor Richard's fiery mien, 
| In thee or me on earth will eer be scons?) 

Grim death's sharp scythe has lain us both in bed, (g) 
| And darkness is the burier of the dead. (ny 
' 
| 
‘ 
| 
' 

! 
| 


And to that carth, my spirit, we will fly, 

What say*st thou Ruskin, wilt thou tither hie? 
Near ta creat Liverpool, the self-same town, 

Prom wience at fost my ghost had gaily flown. 

Wie tread the town, and gain the spacious square, 
Where stands the playhouse, plain but neatly fair.) 
*Tis seven o'clock, and hark the dreadful rattle 
H Of chariot wheels, as if engaged in battle 3(k) 
4) La fight, alas! Q) they move not, but convey, 


who having once associated with a band of thieves, om || 
being wronged by his companions, could find none base || 


|have amounted to no more, after 


| point out. 
! 


| rivalled for simplicity. ‘The composition itself, like the 
| edifice alluded to, is ‘* plain, but neatly fair.” 


|;gencrally drive their fare to the theatre door ; but here | 


is rather too fat—and so forth. L 


roceed in the most expeditious way, which is a right |! 
line, rather than be thus indulging in ** spacious rings :” 
|—perhaps in his life time he was an Ultra, and his 
|ghost cannot all at once relinquish its revolutionary pro- 
| pensities. 

(d) It would at first sight seem superfluous to tell us 
that in proportion as he approached the regions above, 
jhe receded from those below ; but this attention to mi- 
|nutiz, shows the writer was in his life time a ** matter 
‘of’ fact man,” which, we are sorry to add, is more than 
\can be said for poets in general. 


(e) This attempt to carry on the contraband trade, 
under the very nose of St. Peter, must be received by 
the reader with all possible indulgence; as it would 
» than a pious fraud 
to smuggle poor Garrick into Paradise. And if there 
be any violation of probability in the attempt, it is more 
than compensated by the novelty of the rhymes here in- 
troduced, ** look”? and ** spoke,” which furnish a new 
hint for Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, though not so 
good as another we shall presently have occasion to 


| (f) There is something extremely touching in the 
| ine, 
*¢ And in cach ether a poor ghost we view,” 

ner can the reader fail of being struck by the very na- 

tural reason Garrick’s spirit gives, why neither he nor 

his companion can ever — appear on an earthly 
\stage, viz. because they are both dead. If any charac. 
\ters could be found suitable to their altered state, they 
|must be that of the Ghost in Hamlet, or that of Posthu- 
| mous, according to the new joke of our friend Matthews. 


(g) Sharp work, to be put to bed by a scythe. 


Ch) Trifler has such an inexhaustible fund within 
jhimself, that he should not condescend to borrow from 
any inferior poet. ‘This line, however, cannot fail to 
istrike the reader as altogether in a style different from 
\that of our author; and, upon recollection, we believe 
| t will be found in the works of Lord Byron. 


(i) This description of the Liverpool Theatre is un- 


(k) Antiquarians may object to this, and pretend 
that it was not the ** wheel” of the ancient chariot which | 
|was engaged in battle; but the Charioteer himself.— 
This being too nice a point for us to decide, we pass on 
to the succeeding line, 

(1) ‘In figit, auas! they move not,” &c. 

Candour compels’ us to express our regret that the 
writer should have used the term alas in this line. It 
betrays a disposition ill befitting one who has ** shuffled 
of this mortal coil,” and whose spiritual nature ought 
to have been purified from all corporeal and pugnatory 
propensities. 


(1) This is an evident improvement.—Our coachmen 


|we find them actually conveyed in chariots into the very 
8OXxES—whether Upper or Lower is not particularised. | 


(m) How simple! 


(x) The reader should know, that it was after the 
play was over, and during their return to the upper re- 
gions, that ** Gay David” amused his companion with 
|songs and roundelays. We own that we are at a loss to 
|account for his flow of spirits, because he is not repre- 
isented as having been much pleased with the Liverpool 





\corps dramatique ; and the treatment he had so long ex- 
perienced from St. Peter must have precluded all hopes 
of better amusement where he was now bound. 


(o) Itis Mr. Tayleure who is thus complimented on 
his Vis Comica. ‘The Couplet is perhaps the most in- 
tractible ever attempted ; and persons probably may be 
found so fastidious 2s to contend that ** Vis Comica,” 
does not perfectly rhyme with ** what more can I say 2” 
_ genius is not to be hampered with such common- 
place trammedls. 





(p) We should not wonder if some h percritic 
should make the same reply to this line, as that given 
iby King Arthur to the Ghost of Gaffer Thumb; 
jand in answer to 7'riflzr’s question, ** What more can 1 
jsay?”” should exclaim, with the aforesaid facetious and 
intrepid monareh, ** No more.—Why so much?” 





| (q) These two lines conclude the poem, and relate 
to what the writer regards as the Tag Rag and Bob Tail 
of the Theatrical squad, whom he sends a packing to 
the D—1; but here we must stop, as Wwe are not in- 
\clined to follow the Poet so far. 


(Sce a Note to Correspondents. ) 





| TO THE EDITOR. 
a 

{ Sin—The following Queries ‘nay perhaps contribute || 
|to the amusement and exercise of your readers; some of 
; whom, I doubt not, are fond of diving into the dark re- 
\cesses of antiquity. If you approve of their insertion, 
|[ "pledge myself to furnish you with a few more, of a 
| similar nature. Yours truly, 

! Dee. 9, 1819. QUERIST. 











| 
Who have left bequeathed to posterity the greatest || 
| examples of conjugal, parental, filial, and fraternal Af- || 
fection ? | 
| Who, of Ambition, Beneficence, Clemency, Com- |} 


Iisinterestedness, Drunkenness, Equity, Public Faith, | 





No more like Boadice, our fair in arms 


| Our belles and beauar to bores at the play.Q) 
Move to ihe combat, but in nature's charms, 


[Dee Conscience, Consiancy, Continence, Cruelty, |; 


Kidelity in Servants, Flattery, Friendship, Generosity, 


i Hi — not founded on wealth, Hohour, Humanity, 
an ) 


ndustry ? 


GLEN AVIN. 


oenenanal 


EXTRACTED FROM THE NOTES TO OGG's QvERn'g 
WAKE. 
—— 


“‘ There are many scenes among the Grampian ; 
serts which amaze the traveller, we Ventures oo 
plore them; and in the most pathless wastes, the iene 
striking landscapes are often concealed. Glen re 
exceeds them all in what may be termed stern cates 
lemn grandeur. It is indeed a sublime solitude, ¢ 
which the principal feature is deformity ; yet that defor. 
mity,beauty, such as an extensivelake,with its inlets ang 
bays, the straggling trees, and the spots of shaded green: 
and altogether it is sueh a scene as must be rarely look 
upon, I spent a summer day in visiting it. The hill 
were clear of mists, yet the heavens were extre : 


\clear, the effect upon the scene exceeded all deserj 


tion. My mind, during the whole day, experi 
the same sort of sensation as if I had been ina Fri 
and on returning from the excursion, I did not wonder 


jat the superstition of the neighbouring inhabitants, 


who believe it to be the summer haunt of innumerabie 
tribes of fairies, and many other spirits, some of whom 
seem to be most fantastic, and to behave in the most 
eccentric manner of any I have ever heard of, TT’ 

the glen is upwards of twenty miles in length, and of 
prodigious extent, it contains no human habitation, |; 
lies in the west corner of Banffshire, in the very middle 
of the Grampian hills.” 

XIV, 


mR AKKKE ED SO 
Peter Pindar.—It is proposed, we are informed, ty 


open a subscription for the purpose of raising a ceno, 


taph to the reaee'gg Ad the late facetious Dr. Walcot, in 
Dodbrook church, Devon, the parish that gave him birth 
and for which permission has been obtained from the 
Rey. T. C. L. Young, the Rector ; and subscriptions to, 
wards this laudable object will be received by Messn, 


Messrs. Masterman and Co. Bankers, London; and x 


the Banks, at Kingsbridge, Exeter, Plymouth, Dar. 


mouth, Totnes, Newton, and Ashburton. 





On the 24th of October last was cut, by Mr. Daven. 
port, gardener to H. P. T. Aubrey, Ksq. a 
weighing 9 ~ baa and measuring 5 feet 13 inch. rie 
made this still more remarkable, the same stem produce 
four others, of the following weights :—one of 42 lbs 
one 18 lbs. one of 12 lbs. and one of 10 lbs. Tot 
weight 1744 lbs. The gourd was planted on the 19th 


June last. 








——— 


Co Correspondents, 


TRIFLER ought to be convinced, by the conciliating 
tone conspicuous in our erudite critical notes upon his 
poem of Garrick’s Ghost, that we can endure ani 
smile at the impertinence of mortified vanity. Haj 
we been Reels follow the example set us in his 
own silly letter, we could have pointed out some scors 
of blunders in the piece, the rejection of which ha 
so enraged this Sir I'retful Plagiary ; but wea 
more charitable than to suppose that the inaccurada 
to which we allude, are to be attributed to ignorance; 
although 7'rifler has not scrupled to lay to that accowt 
the occasonal literal errata, almost inseparable fm 
an pape publication like ours, which is » 
‘en in great haste. We beg TRIFLER to rei 
humourous atticle on the very subject of the 

newspaper errata, in a previous column of or 

present paper. If we are not to attribute tk 

Shands of our testy correspondent to inadver 

tency, what must we think of his own profi 

ency in the ‘* vernacular tongue” of which he speak. 

‘* F'rom whence,” for instance, which occurs in some 

of his fines quoted in our profound critique. Weshall 

pass by his confounding and interchanging ** thouand 
you” in this day’s letter, to reraark upon two other 
singularities : ‘* There is no other paper in town WHO 

ill lend me 1Ts columns,” &c. 3 and again *+Arivso 
and Virgil are to thee the same LANGUAGE.” 








4 We must now make our farewell bow to 7'rifler, a 


suring him that whenever he shall establish his new 
literary work, at the ** CREATION” of which heal 
ludes, he may count upon our being subscribers, under 
the full anticipation of infinite merriment from the 
poetical department, which will, no dgubt, be fur 
nished by his own unrivalled pen. 





CuEss.—We insert the letter of B. in our presen 
number; and haveto observe, that whilst we cot 
tinue our series of chess problems, we shall feel 
obliged by occasional comments from one who evi: 
dently understands the subject. Such observation 
may tend to correct inaccuracies in the various 
works from which we select our games. In the pit 
sent instance, we have literally followed the tolio 
work of Gambatista Lolli, as B. will find, if he wil 
consult the original, our edition of which is very 
much at his service for the purpose. We have no 
yet investigated the game which is the subject of 
his last note; but shall attend to it before our next 
publication. 





D.’s Essay in our next. 


We regret the trouble our friend R. has had in tra 
scribing so long a paper, which, however interesting, 
might have been accessible to in the us original. The 
extract shall be given in our next number. 








We fully expect to be able to insert in the next Ke 
leidoscope, the Biographical sketch with which wt 
have been favoured by J.S. and shall, at some futur? 
time, attend to the Epitaphs, when we resume thi! 
department, which is not abandoned, but po 
poned. 





\ 
We shall reply explicitly to INauIRER in our next. 





We shall attend to the communication of T. A+ if# 
second attempt to make out the MS. shall prove mo 
successful. 





We have complied with the directions of K. 








Printed, published, anc sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 

Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Cast 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street ; Mt. 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John 
No. 59, Gerard Street, for rcady money only. 
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